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LUKE x. 42. 


HAT Religion is a concern of i in- 
finite importance to mankind, every 
one will acknowledge who admits 
that there really is ſuch a thing. And yet 
alas! there are few only who have a deep, 
operative, abiding fenſe of this impreſſed upon 
their hearts. To excite therefore your atten- 
tion to this one grand concern, and thereby 
perſuade you to a ready concurrence in every 
meaſure, that may tend to ſpread the know- 
ledge and influence of religion among others; 
is the obje& of the preſent diſcourſe. Nor 
can, methinks, any one among us turn a deaf 
ear to this argument, while he reflects, that 
it is not only the moſt intereſting that was 
ever propoſed to his attention, but that it 
B ſtands 
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ſtands thus diſtinguiſhed in our text, by the 
deciſive ſentence of the Son of God himſelf. 

Wu aA led our Saviour to difcourſe on this 
ſubject, is particularly mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verſes. Entering it ſeems into a cer- 
tain village, he was invited to the houſe of a 
woman named Martha, who had a ſiſter 


called Mary. This village it is highly pro- 
bable was Bethany, a place not far from Fe- 
ruſalem ; and theſe two women, the fame __ 


whom the Evangeliſt John ſpeaks*, and 
whoſe brother Lazarus had been raiſed from 
the dead. They appear both of them to 


- have been the friends of Jeſus and of religion: 


though in the courſe of the ſtory the prefe- 
rence in regard of piety, is manifeſtly given to 
Mary above Martha. As to Mary, ſhe ſat 
at the feet of Jeſus, and beard his word b. 
Her attention was almoſt wholly taken up 
with the things of God; ſo that ſhe gladly 
embraced every opportunity of hearing our 
Saviour's doctrine, and profiting by his in- 
ſtructions. But as to Martha, ſhe was cum- 
bred about much ſerving ©. Indeed her much 
ſerving was the effect of her hoſpitality, and 
an expreſſion of her love to Chriſt, and was 
therefore in theſe views of it highly com- 

mendable. 


John xi. dy, 39. ev. 30. 


1 

mendable. But her active and impetuous 
temper had hurried her into too great anxiety 
about worldly thiogs, and ſo was likely to 
prove hurtful to her beſt intereſts. Vea one 
ill effect of it remarkably appeared in the in- 
decent fretfulneſs ſne betrayed on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. For in the midſt of her buſy 
care to provide for our Saviour's entertain- 
ment, obſerving her ſiſter wholly taken up 
with his company and converſation, ſhe petu- 
lantly complains of her inattention to the af- 
fairs of the family, and prays that ſhe might 
be diſmiſſed to aſſiſt her therein. To which 
our Lord immediately makes anſwer in the 
verſe preceding the text ; © Martha, Martha, 
e thou art careful and troubled about many 
« things. The anxiety you expreſs upon 
e this occaſion is unbecoming and finful, 
« How fond ſoever you may be of ſhewing 
t me reſpec, yet there is a mixture of va- 
«© nity with your hoſpitality, and of worldly- 
r mindedneſs with your care and induſtry, 
« You are too buſy about theſe matters. The 
<« affairs of your family, though they ought 
* to be prudently attended to, yet ſhould not 
e ſhut out the grand concern of God and re- 
« ligion. This is he one thing needful. Be 
t perſuaded therefore to transfer your need- 

B 2 «© la 
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be leſs anxieties from theſe many trifling mat- 
** ters to that which is of indiſpenſable im- 
ke portance. There is a neceſſſty of one thing“. 
And inſtead of cenſuring your ſiſter Mary 
as if ſhe were too religious, rather conſider 
her conduct as a proper pattern for your 
* imitation ; for ſhe hath choſen that good 
te part, which ſhall not be taken away from 
ke ber.” 

AND now, methinks, little pains need be 
taken to prove, that this reproof of our 
Saviour's is-of more general uſe than in the 
particular inſtance” before us, and that he 

Himſelf fo defigned it. Diſmiſſing therefore 
© any further concern with Martha, let us con- 
fider this moſt important and ſalutary admo- 
nition as addreſſed immediately to ourſelves. 
There is a ſtrong propenſity in each of us to 
an undue ſollicitude about the affairs of the 
preſent life. But what ſays Chriſt to us 
amidſt all our vain purſuits ?—< Be not care- 
<.ful and troubled about theſe many things. 
There is need of one thing only: let that 
43 tmorefore be the main object of your at- 
< tention.” And if it be aſk'd what this 
one thing is: the anſwer is ready, it is Re- 
ligion, or a principle of divine life implanted 

Fus 0s ici xflia. 


5 
in the heart by the grace of God; the main 
expreſſions of which are faith in Chriſt, and 
repentance towards God. By the Prophets 
it is uſually ſtiled the fear of the Lord, and 
a new heart;* and by the Apoſtles; the neu 
creature, ® the incorrupiible ſced, and ' the 
wiſdom that is from above. It includes in it 
an intereſt in the mediation of Chriſt and all 
the bleſſings. of ſalvation, as its privilege 
and the right government of the temper and 
life, as its duty. My preſent defign is not to 
enter into a particular explanation of the na- 
ture, but to confine myſelf entirely to the 
importance of it. It is of all things moſt. 
neceſſary, and that without which we cannot 
fail of being expoſed to the utmoſt miſery 
and danger. In order therefore to ſet this 
argument in the ſtrangeſt light, we ſhall, - 

I. CoMPARE the one thing needful with 
the many other things of the preſent life, about 
which we are apt to be careful and troubled ; 

II. SuEW more directly wherein the Fore 
portance of it conſiſts; and then | 

III. CoNIRM this vie w of it by ſome plain 
reflections on the nature of Religion, as it 
hath been already in general explained. 


I. Ir 


® Jer. xxxii. 40. &c. f Ezek. xviii. 30 & 2 Cor. v. 17. 
Gal. vi 15. 1 Joh. ii. 9. 1 Pet.i. 23. Jam, iii. 17. 
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I. Ir we compare ſerious religion with the 
moſt important and intereſting concerns of 
human life, it will clearly appear to have the 
precedence of them all. Knowledge, repu- 
tation, friendſhip, ſubſiſtence, and health 
will, it is imagined, include in them every 
thing which mankind hath been us'd to ac- 
count needful. 

1. KnowLEDGE we will mention firſt, as 
. It is what men in general deem the leaſt 
neceſſary, though it be an excellent accom- - 
pliſhment, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to 
any of the bleſſings juſt mentioned. An 
acquaintance with human nature, with the 
hiſtory of the world, with the various in- 
tereſts of mankind, and with the connections 
and dependencies of all things around us, is 

a very deſirable attainment. Nor is the utili- 
ty of it inconſiderable, ſince it not only affords 
a rational pleaſure to the mind, but is of great 

importance to direct our conduct in moſt of 
the affairs of life. So that we are highly 
indebted to thoſe who, at the expence of much 
time, and unwearied labor, have generouſſy 
contributed to the intereſts of learning and 
knowledge. But notwithſtanding this, hu- 
man ſcience, whatever be the benefits reſult- 
ing from it, cannot be ſtiled the one thing 
needful; 


oy 


\ 
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needful; no not abſolutely ſo, even in regard 
of our well-being in the preſent life. A man 
may be wholly rude and uncultivated as to 
any accompliſhment of this ſort, and yet be 
both a good and a happy man, an uſeful mem- 
ber of ſociety, and a joyful expectant of fu- 
ture felicity and glory. Not a few inſtances 
of this fort we have frequently before our 
eyes. Nay it is poſſible, and it too often 
happens, that perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
and of. extraordinary attainments in reſpec of 
theſe things, may be deſtitute not only of the 
grace of God, but of a common principle of 
honeſty ; and fo be rather the enemies than 
the friends of mankind, the peſts rather than 
the ornaments of ſociety, and inſtruments of 
the greateſt evil, rather than of any good to 
their fellow creatures. Human knowledge 
therefore, however uſeful, is not ſo neceffary 
but it may be diſpens'd with, eſpecially when 
laid in the ballance with the grand concerns 


of Religion. Whatever rational pleaſure it 


may afford the mind, it will not give peace 
to the conſcience: however it may dire& our 
conduct in the civil affairs of life, it will not 
guide our feet to heaven: and though it may 
ſecure us from many temporary evils and in- 


conveniencies, it will not effectually give us 
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the conqueſt over ourſelves, and make us meet 
for a better world. 

2. RRNVTATIo is a deſirable bleſſing ; 
and when confidered in reference to probity 
and virtue, 1s certainly of far greater importance 
to our happineſs, even in the preſent life, 


than the moſt conſiderable inprovements in 
human ſcience. It is natural for men to wiſh 
to pleaſe. A generous mind feels a ſatisfac- 
tion in being approved by the wiſe and good: 
But this paſſion, carried beyond its due 
bounds, hurries men into an immoderate and 
finful purſuit of honor and applauſe ; and 
that oft=times upon the footing not of real 
but of ſuppoſed merit. To be elevated above 
the- common level of mankind, and to be 
deemed great, prudent and honorable by the 
men of the world, this too many account 
their chief happineſs, and eagerly graſp at, as 
the one thing needſul. But alas! how fad 
the deception ! what vain ſhadows! what 
empty bubbles are all the honors of this 
tranſitory world | They will not ſatisfy an im- 
mortal mind; nor will they always add eaſe 
and ſecurity to our outward circumſtances. So 
far from it, that they frequently prove the 
occaſions of many anxious cares and reſtleſs 
diſappointments. Yea even the juſt reſpect 
and 
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and eſteem of his fellow creatures is not ef- 
ſentially neceſſary to. a man's real felicity 
nor will it certainly ſecure him from the many 
other evils of human life, to which he ſtands 
expoſed in common with the reſt of mankind. 
And however a good name, or a character for 
ſobriety and integrity, is better than precious 
ointuſent, and far more fragrant to a virtuous 
mind than the ſweeteſt perfumes to the ſenſes 3 
yet it is not the one thing needful. This in- 
valuable bleſſing a man may fully poſſeſs, and 
yet on many accounts be extremely unhappy : 
and though on the other hand it be invidi- 
ouſly and cruelly denied him, yet he may 
enjoy the moſt agreeable peace and compoſure 
within. But if neither edge nor repu- 
tation come within this deſcription; may it 
not be applied, 

3. To Priendſhip? I had almoſt ſaid, Yes. 
For ſo ineſtimable is the bleſſing, that it is 
hardly poſſible to exceed in the commendation 
of it. It is one of the chief felicities of the 
preſent life. We were made for ſociety« 
We could not live without it. The happineſs 
of Heaven conſiſts in the perfection of it. 
Friendſhip is a firm barrier againſt many of 
the evils and dangers of life; a reviving cor- 


dial to the heart amidſt moſt of the forrows 
G- and 


T3 
and afllictions of it; and that fruit of heavenly 
growth, which adds a rich flavor to all our 
other enjoyments. The advantages of coun- 
ſel and reproof, of aſſiſtance and ſympathy 
which ariſe out of it, cannot fail of endearing 
it to every thoughtful and prudent mind. He 
therefore who hath a wiſe, affectionate, and 
faithful friend, may be juſtly deemed the 
favorite of providence : and though he ranks 
with the loweſt claſs of mankind ; yet (fo 
rarely is true friendſhip to be found!) he 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed in point of happineſs, 
above many who ſhine in all the pomp and 
ſplendor of human greatneſs. But-after all, 
this is not the one thing needful—not fo 
needful as to be of the higheſt moment. 
Our friends, however dear to us, may deceive 
or forſake us, or by death be forced from 
our embraces. Some amidſt a ſwarm of 
friends have been miſerable. Yea it is often 
beyond the power of friendſhip to ſuccour 
and relieve us in outward extremity ; and 
much more ſo to ſpeak peace and joy effectu- 
ally to our hearts, when bowed down with 
religious grief and melancholy, Whereas, 
on the other hand, there have been thoſe 
who, though deprived of all agreeable con- 
nections on earth, yet, have enjoyed the moſt 
peaceful 


18 
peaceful ſecurity, and the moſt enlivening 
pleaſures, under the ſhadow of his wings who 
is friendſhip itſelf. This bleſſing then, excel- 
lent and deſirable as it is, is not the one thing 
needful. However, 

4. Mos x are agreed in thus repreſenting a 
man's ſubſiſtence, maintainance or livelihood. 
Hence food and raiment are uſually ſtiled the 
neceſſaries of life. And ſuch they certainly 
are: we cannot live, we cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out them. A thouſand other things might 
be diſpenſed with, as ſuperfluities, or to ſay 
the beſt of them, the agreeable accommoda- 
tions of the preſent ſtate. But theſe are 
ſtrictly ſpeaking needful: and our Saviour 
himſelf admits that they are ſo, when, diſ- 
courſing to his diſciples of theſe matters, he 
tells them, Your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of them.* A care there- 
fore to provide a comfortable ſupport for 
ourſelves and our families, is not only allow- 
able, but our incumbent duty. Yea fo far 
is religion from countenancing ſloth, under 
the pretext of indifference about worldly 
affairs, that it aſſures us, the man of this 
character hath denied the faith, and is worſe ' 
than an infidel." Nevertheleſs the importance 
of theſe things is only comparative, and they 
C 2 take 


* Mat. vi. 32. ! 1 Tim. v. 8. 
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take their denomination as needful, merely 
from their reference to our exiſtence in the 
preſent world. They are neceſſary, as ani- 
mal life cannot ordinarily be maintained and 
upheld without them: But they are not ne- 
ceſſary to the exiſtence and well-being of 
our ſouls, or to our future and. everlaſting 
felicity. We may be poor, deſtitute and mi- 
ferable, in regard of our outward circum- 
ſtances, and yet poſſeſs the beſt riches. Our 
bodies may be cloathed in rags, and yet our 
ſouls arrayed in heavenly attire. Our natures 
may faint and die away for want of common 
ſuſtenance, and yet our immortal ſpirits be 
fed with living bread. Lazarus was denied 
not only the dainties of the rich man's table, 
but the crumbs that fell from it; yet Lazarus + 
poſſeſſed the one thing needful. And the 
ſame may be ſaid, 
g. AND laſtly, as to Health, This every 
one will acknowledge an important bleſſing 
ſo important, that no other enjoyment of life 
can be properly reliſhed without it. What 
are all the profits, honors and pleaſures of the 
world, to a man languiſhing of a mortal diſ- 
eaſe, worn out by racking pains, or pining 
away with loathing ſickneſs? He is abſolutely 
incapacitated for the purſuits of life, and 


totally 


totally indiſpoſed to them. Wiſdom and 
knowledge, reputation and friendſhip avail 
him little; yea food itſelf, the moſt needful 


thing in life, however elegantly ſerved up, 


is nauſeous to his taſte. Health therefore 
cannot but claim the preference to every 


_ ._ Other outward good. Yet even this is not 


the one thing needful, in the ſenſe of our 
text. The health of the ſoul is of infinitely 
greater moment than that of the body. 
This muſt die, but that muſt live for ever. 
And how fad to ſee the one arrayed in all 
the bloom and. verdure of youth, exulting 
in the poſſeſſion of eaſe, vigor and ſtrength, 
while the other is deformed, enervated and 
ruined by fin, growing up to death and de- 
ſtruction, and ripening for everlaſting ven- 
geance and miſery! And, on the other hand, 
how pleaſing to congratulate the Chriſtian, 
as the Apoſtle John did Gazus®, on the health 
and proſperity of his ſoul; while his outward 
frame, amidſt the increaſing languors of 


age or fickneſs, is making ſpeedy advances 
towards its final diſſolution ! 


Tuus neither knowledge, nor reputation, 


nor friendſhip, nor ſubſiſtence, nor health, 
however excellent, uſeful or important in 


themſelves, are of like moment with the 


great 
m 3 Joh, ii. 


A) 
great and iileſtimable bleſſing of real religion. 
This demands the precedence of them all, 
and is, in the eſtimation of wiſdom itſelf, the 
one thing needful. From this comparative 
view of it let us then proceed, 

II. To inquire more directly wherein the. 
importance of it doth conſiſt, 

Now that furely will be deemed moſt im- 
portant, which enters into the eſſenoe ef our 


happineſs, which takes in the whole compaſs | 


of our intereſts both natural and ſpiritual, 
which hath reſpe& both to body and ſoul, 
and which extends its influence through time 
into eternity. And ſuch is the nature of reli- 
gion.—O that men did but believe it! O that 
by the grace of God they were perſuaded to 
make trial of it ! Here then we might take a 
view of the many advantages which attend 
the experience and practice of religion in the 
preſent life, and in that which is to come.— 
As to the preſent life ; we might ſhew how 
admirably it is adapted to promote the real 
| Intereſts of perſons of every age, in every re- 
lation, and in every condition.—-We might 
diſcourſe of its utility to the young, to check 
the violence of their paſſions, to reſtrain their 
inordinate deſires, to regulate their aims and 


n. to fortify them againſt the ſnares of 
life, 


- 


F 
life, to animate them to the duties of it, to 
infuſe a ſweetneſs into the enjoyments of it, 
and to add a real beauty to their charactec 
and deportment in the view of all. We 
might repreſent the importance of it to per- 
ſons of riper years, to qualify them for the 
various ſervices to which providence calls 
them, to direct them in emergencies of the 
moſt critical and trying nature, to hold them 
ſteady to their beſt intereſts in ſeaſons of emi- 
nent temptation and danger, and to render 
them both reſpectable and uſeful in their day 
and generation,—And hence we might go on 
to a deſcription of the many bleſſings it pours 
upon the hoary head ; what cheerfulneſs it 
ſpreads over the countenance, when the vigor 
and ſprightlineſs of youth abates ; what firm 
ſupport it yields the heart, when the animal 
ſpirits are almoſt diſſolved and broken by the 
infirmities of nature; and what weight it 
adds to the inſtructions and counſels then 
given, when the capacity and judgment of 
former years are in other reſpects greatly on 
the decline. We might farther enlarge on 
the importance of it to perſons in every rela- 
tion of life, to magiſtrates and to ſubjects, to 
maſters and to ſervants, to parents and to 
children, to brethren, to friends, and to 


neigh- 
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neighbors : how needful to teach men their 
duty, to animate them to it, and to affit 
them in it —We might likewiſe repreſent 
the advantages reſulting from it to perſons in 
every. condition: in proſperity, when the 
world ſmiles upon them, and they have an 
affluence of all outward good; to ſecure 
their hearts from an immoderate fondneſs 
for preſent enjoyments, to inſpire their breaſts 
with thankfulneſs, and to diſpoſe them to 
uſefulneſs: and in adverſity, when provi- 
dence frowns on them, and they are encom- 
paſſed on every fide with perplexity, ſorrow 
and trouble, to reconcile them to the will of 
God, to alleviate their affliction, and to ren- 
der it ſubſervient to their real advantage.— 
Hence we might proceed to ſhew how need- 

ful true religion is in a time of ſickneſs and 
death, when all the ſcenes of life are paſſing 
away from before our eyes, when the king 
of terrors is nearly approaching, and when 
eternity with all its awful realities is immedi- 
ately in our view ; how needful it is then 
to baniſh fear _ our hearts, to reconcile 
us to that moſt certain event, and to diffuſe 
ſerenity and Joy through our minds, when 
nature itſelf is diflolving and dying away,— 
And here we might, to finiſh the ſcene, re- 


3 preſent. 
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preſent the never- fading honors, and i immor- 
tal pleaſures of the heavenly world; the large 
and fair inheritance there provided for the 
ſons of God, the crowns of glory that ſhall be 
placed on their heads, the palms of victory that 
ſhall be put into their hands, the robes of joy 
and gladneſs they ſhall wear, and the reſt, the 
happineſs, and renown they ſhall poſſeſs to 
all eternity.—Animating and inviting however 
as theſe ſubjeRs are, I ſhall not in this place 
any farther enlarge upon them. 

My deſign is now rather to evince the im- 
portance of vital religion, from a contem- 
plation of the miſery and danger to which 
the want of it neceſſarily expoſes us. And if 
it can be made appear, that without it we lie 
open to the greateſt evils in life, to the utmoſt 
anguiſh in death, and to the wrath of God in 
the world to come; it will, it muſt be ac- + 
knowledged, that it is the one thing needful. 
Here then we will, 

1. TAKE a ſurvey of the unhappy con- 
dition of a man void of religion in the preſent 
life. To this end let us view him on the 
one hand triumphing in proſperity, and on 
the other laden with adverfity : events theſe 
that are alike common both to the good and 
the bad. And ſince it is from them we uſu- 
ally take our meaſures of human happineſs 


D or 
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or miſery, a conſideration : his behavior, in 


| both. theſe. circumſtances, will give us the 


moſt ſtriking idea of the neceflity and. i mne | 


taper of true religion. 

Lr Proſperity then, firſt of all, be the areſ 
we view him in. His worldly ſchemes ſucceed 
to his wiſhes. He grows great, rich, and 
honorable. He has large treaſures, wide ex- 
tended poſſeſſions, numerous friends and de- 


pendants, and an affluence of all outward 
good. His wealth entitles him not to power 


and dignity only, but to all the delights and 
gratifications of ſenſe. He flouriſheth ike 
4 green bay-tree, bis eyes ſtand out with fat. 
meſs, and be bath more than beart can wiſh.* 


And now will you ſay that this man is happy, 


that his wealth ſecures him from danger, and 
that, being thus exalted to the pinacle of ho- 
nor and pleaſure, he is beyond the reach of 
miſery ? O no! being at enmity with God and 
religion, his bleffings become curſes to him ; 
his proſperity makes him only a broader mark 
for temptation, and ſo in the end capable of 
the greater miſery. Turn your eye from all 
this glare of external pomp and gaiety to his 
heart, and you will find him rather an ob- 
ject of pity than of envy. There reign the 
ſinful paſſions of human nature inveſted with 


O- 


« Plal, xxxvii. 25 —Ixxiii 7. 


2 


f 


9 


| 
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and takes the name of God in vain, He hath 
every thing, and yet truly enjoys nothing. 


He abounds, and yet is not content. To his 


lafts he yields, and yet his luſts are not fatif- 
fied. His riches make him poor, becaufs 
they only increaſe his deſires. His pleafures 


ceaſe to be pleaſures, through ſatiety and want 


of variety. The paſſions of pride, jealouſy, 
diſcontent and defire are all irritated and in- 


flamed by his ſucceffes. New temptations 


lead him captive into new fins. Guilt accu- 


1. ulates on his conſcience. His diffike of 
ery thing that is ſerious increaſes, ' He 


would fain perde himſelf to be an infidel. 


The evil day he puts afar off. God he 


and his own ſoul he deſtroys for ever. Is 


not then the condition of this man, amidſt 


all his boaſted enjoyments, very deplorable ? 
Poſſeſſing more than the neceſſaries of life, 
even its joys and pleaſures, he is miſerable. 


And why ? Becauſe he has not the one thing 


needful, lives without God in the world, and 
is a ſlave to fin and ſenſe. If this be the cafe, 
and let experience and obſervation decide the 
point, of what infinite importance is religion 
D 2 How 


ſovereign power, and confirmed therein by 
every acceſſion of worldly good. He is full, 


1 20 ] 
How needful this one thing to enable us to 
enjoy life, and to prevent our being ruined by 
it! to moderate our affections to the world, 
and ſo, ſecure us from falling a ſacrifice to it! 
to keep us in the day of temptation, and to 
make us more than conquerors, when all the 
powers of earth and hell threaten our de- 
ſtruction 
Haix thus beheld the man of this 
world arrayed in all the gaiety and ſplendor 
of outward proſperity, let us now reverſe the 
ſcene, and view him plunged in the depths 
of ſorrow and adverfity ; For adverſity is 
ſometimes the lot of bad as well as good 
men. We will ſuppoſe him then ſtript of 
the profits, honors and pleaſures of life, en- 
tangled with the difficulties and diſappoint- 
ments of it, reduced to poverty and want, 
laden with diſgrace and contempt, languiſh- 
ing of the pains and weakneſſes of declining 
nature, and, to complete the ſcene, treated 
with coldneſs and neglect by his beſt friends, 
and utterly forſaken and abandoned by the 
reſt, - To all theſe calamities, or at leaſt to 
one or other of them, we will I ſay ſuppoſe 
him ſubjected. Now in theſe circumſtances, 
how does he behave ?—how does he ſupport 
himſelf ?—what conſiderations is he poſſeſſed 
of to calm his mind, and fortify his heart ? 
'Tis 


1 = 1 | 
| 'Tis poſſible indeed that firmneſs of animal 
ſpirits, or ambition to be thought ſuperior to 
the misfortunes of life, may in ſome degree 
ſappreſs or ſtifle the feelings of nature, and 
enable him to aſſume an appearance ſomewhat 
brave and ſteady. But being deſtitute of any 
juſt ſenſe of religion, how is it poſſible he 
ſhould enjoy that real, inward ſerenity, and 
that rational, uniform patience and reſolution, 
which the faith of God, of providence, and 
a better world inſpires? on the contrary, 
the fear of God being far removed from his 
eyes, and the hope of the goſpel having no 
firm hold on his heart, we ſhall rather hear 
him affronting God with the moſt indecent 
reflections on his diſpenſations, or elſe juſt 
expiring under the inſupportable weight of his 
ſorrows. And in theſe fad circumſtances, how 


much is the man of this world to be pitied ! 


He has no God to fly to—no providence to 
confide in—no Saviour to pity him—no divine 
aids to aſſiſt and ſtren gthen him—nopromiſe of 
better bleſſings to ſecure him from deſponden- 
cy—nor the leaſt hope of future happineſs and 
glory to ſoothe his tempeſtuous paſſions, or to 
adminiſter joy and gladneſs to his heart. Moſt 
men ſeem to think religion needful at ſuch a 
time. And indeed if there were no truth in it, 
yet the firm perſuaſion of it would be extremely 


eligible, 


0 1 


eligible, when in theſe circumſtances, as it 


ſo much tends to quiet the troubled breaſt, 
and to reconcile it to events that are neceſſary 
and unavoidable. A man overwhelmed with 
outward. trouble, and in the midſt of this 
thick and dark tempeſt without one ray of 


hope as to a future ſtate, mult of all men be 


moſt miſerable. Such the Apoſtles acknow- 
ledge they ſhould have been, had they re- 
main'd ſtrangers to the animating proſpects 
of a better world which Chriſtianity affords. 
REL1G10N then is moſt certainly the one 
thing needful, as the want of it expoſes men 
to the greateſt danger in a time of proſperity, 
and adds infinitely to their diſtreſs in that of 
adverfity. And from this view of things, we 
may eaſily judge how it muſt be with ſuch 
perſons in every condition, circumſtance, and 
relation of life. Their hearts not being 
principled with the grace of God, they can 
have nothing to preſerve the ballance in their 
minds; but muſt on every occafion be ſubject 
to a hurtful if not painful fluctuation of the 
paſſions: They can have nothing to ward off 
the many dangers continually flying around 
them; but muſt he at the mercy of every 
reſolute temptation that aſſaults hem. But 
allowing the man of this world every per- 
| quiſite 
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quiſite of happineſs, that can be ſuppoſed to 
fall to his ſhare, or indeed that the delights 
and pleaſures of ſenſe can poſſibly . 
yet, 

2. Hx muſt die; and being at enmity with 
religion, how deplorable muſt his condition 
be in that critical, that trying hour! It is 
dreadful indeed to deſcribe to you the couns 
tenance, the expreſſions, the feelings of a 
dying ſinner. Many I am ſenſible there are, 
who paſs out of life in a hardened and thought- 
leſs manner : but the reverſe is perhaps moſt 
commonly the caſe. And where the mind 
is capable of reflection and proſpect, and eſ—- 
pecially where the conſcience is thoroughly 
awake, bow pungent muſt be the diſtreſs, 
how bitter the agony of. the ſoul! Some of 
us, it may be, have ſtood by the bed of a 
departing finner, have the dreadful image ſtill 
before our eyes, and the ſad accents ſtill 
ſounding in our ears. Every earthly ſcene 
« is paſſing away, the bonds of nature are 
“ juſt diſſolving, and as to this world, to 
« which I have facrificed my heart, my 
e hopes, my all, I am no more. With you, 
«* my friends, my poſſeſſions, my honors, 
* my ſenſual gratifications, yea every thing 
« that is dear to me, I muſt now part part 

with 
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«, with you, never —never to enjoy you any 
„ more! And what have I before me ?—all 
«* is dark and gloomy. I dare not hope for 
| ce heaven, for I am yet in my fins. Or if 
II could ſuppoſe it were poſſible I might 
* e poſſeſs it, yet 1 cannot with for it. Tis a 
1 6 holy place, and ſo perverſe is this heart of 
8 4 mine, that though I leave what is mortal 
« behind me, I cannot think of being happy 
«© there. O ſad! as Iam, thus incapable of 
« happineſs! Nay my conſcience tells me 1 
« am juſtly doomed to miſery—an alien from 
«© God—an enemy to him,—a rebel againſt 
* him! his mercies I have abuſed—his warn- 
c ings I have flighted—his grace I have 
*« affronted and deſpiſed : and now, I am 
c undone—undone for ever.” What diſ- 
tracting, what horrible language this! The 
ſpirit of a man may bear his infirmities, but 
a wounded ſpirit who can bear?! It is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God. ® M ho knoweth the power of his 
anger? even as is his fear, o is bis wrath." 
How lamentable a ſight this la ſoul periſh- 
ing in its fins ! Sec! the pale countenance, 
the cold ſweat, the faultring lips ! Nature 
diffolves—every ſurrounding object. va- 
niſhes—and the eyes ſwim in death. The 
2 curtain 
i Prov. xviii, 14. ©® Heb. x. 31, * Pal. xc. 11. 


— 
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curtain of humanity falls, and upon the tid 
ked helpleſs ſoul eternity at once pours all 
its tremendous realities. Say then, is not 
religion, in theſe moments at leaſt, the ons 
thing needful? Surely it is. But if you Rill 
doubt, aſk thoſe, who, having death and 
eternity immediately in their view, are beſt 
capable of reſolving this intereſting queſtion j 
and they will acknowledge, I had almoſt ſaid 
to a man; its vaſt importance. But the im- 
portance of it is chiefly to be eſtimated, bx 
the reference it hath to a future ſtate; Which 
leads me now, 

3. To deſcribe to you, or at leaſt to at- 
tempt a deſeription of, the great loſs, which 
he ſuſtains who dies a ſtranger to God and 
religion, and the infinite miſeries which are 
the lot of the impenitent and ungodly; 
Scripture aſſures us, that except a man be 
born again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of 
God: ® and that the wicked ſhall go away into 
everlaſting puniſhment." Now by theſe de- 
clarations it clearly appears, 

1. THAT he who paſſes out of life in an 
unrenewed ſtate, is for ever excluded the 
heavenly world. A conſideration this which, 

E methinks; 


n Joh. iii. 3. Mat. xxv. 46; 
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methinks, upon the moſt general view of it, 


reflects an amazing importance on religion. 
But how does the importance of it magnify 


. in proportion to the clearneſs and brightneſs 


of our views of that bliſsful tate! and yet, 
fince our moſt exalted ideas of it are inade- 
quate and imperfect, the greatneſs of the loſs 
cannot be fully aſcertained in the preſent life. 


Let us however for a moment attempt to 


follow him, who was caught up into para- 
diſe, and there heard and faw things that are 


unutterable, —to follow him thither, in our 


meditations, that we may there learn how 
needful this one thing is, without which we 
can never have admiſſion to that world, or 
if we could, could never enjoy it. Tell 
<« us then, O ye happy ſpirits, who are al- 
« ready in poſſeſſion of heaven, what are 
* your natures, what your capacities, what 
« your pleaſures, and what your employ- 
*« ments. In heaven, that immeaſurable ſpace 


ce of light, perfection and glory, ye dwell. 


% Your immortal ſpirits, refined from all the 
« droſs of ignorance, fin and ſenſe, are ex- 
te alted to the utmoſt pitch of vigor, purity 
& and joy. With hs of ** beings, 

« all 


* 2 Cor. Xii. 4. 
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all formed for friendſhip and love, you for 
e ever aſſociate. The divine Jeu, who the 


other day yielded his life unto death for 
your ſakes, deigns himſelf, and in your 
own nature, to dwell among you, to con- 
verſe with you, and to lay open his heart 
to your view. Vea the bleſſed God, array- 
ed in all the charms of infinite love, as 
well as in all the ſplendor of ineffable 
glory, condeſcends to reveal himſelf to you, 
and to ſhed on you the richeſt bleſſings of 
his bounty and goodneſs. O! the pure, 
the ſubſtantial, the growing pleaſures you 
enjoy while you behold his face in righte- 
ouſneſs, and feel yourſelves transformed 
into his perfect likeneſs! while you con- 
template his excellencies, ſing his praiſes, 


and never ceaſe to do his will! Vours is 
the diſtinguiſhed honor to be kings and 
priefts unto God, to fit with Jeſus in his 
throne, and to miniſter to him in his 
temple above. Yours is the exalted pri- 
vilege to poſſeſs an inheritance that is in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth nat 
away, 4 and a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory. And yours is the 
refined bliſs to feed on heavenly joys, and 
to drink of rivers of pleaſure, which run at 

E 2 te the 


P Rev. i. 6. 21 Pet. 1 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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it the right-hand of God for evermore.” But 
I farbear.—How vain the attempt to deſcribe. 
the glories of that world! Our fight is too 


weak to ſuſtain a viſion ſo bright and ſplendid. 


Till therefore we arrive at heaven, we muſt 
be content with little more than being affured, 
that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor heart 


conceived what it is. Yet by this diſtant 


and confuſed view of it, we clearly diſcern 


that the loſs, whoever ſuffers it, muſt be im- 


menſe, ſince there are no human meaſures 


by which we can fully take account of it. 
Of what infinite moment then is this one 
thing needful! But this is not all, its im- 
portance is ſtill farther heighten'd and in- 
creas'd by a view, 

2. Oy the miſery to be ended, as well 
as the loſs ſuſtained by the impenitent and 
ungodly, Theſe ſhall go away, ſays he who 
ſhall be judge on that great occaſion, into 
everlaſting puniſhment a. And what is that 
puniſhment ? Adequate conceptions of it we 
cannot frame, any more than of the happi- 
neſs we have been contemplating. Yet ſcrip- 


ture preſents us with ſuch a ſcene as may 
| juſtly make the heart of a ſinner tremble, and 


convince 


F 1 Cor. ii. 9. 2 Mat, xxiv. 46. 


1 


convince him that there is the moſt indiſpen- 


ſable neceſſity in religion. If to be deprived 
of all the boaſted acquiſitions and enjoyments 


of the preſent life; if to be abandoned to the 
rage of fierce and ungovernable paſſions, 


without feeling even the little tranſient plea- 


ſure that reſults from the gratification of 


them; if to endure the acute and unremit- 
ting pains of a conſcience pierced and torn 
aſunder with guilt and fear; if to be caſt out 
of the preſence of God in the character of a 
friend, and yet to have him ever before the 
eye as a juſtly incenſed and irreconcileable 
enemy; if to bear the weight of his indigna- 
tion without any ſupport under it, or any 
mitigation of it; and if, in one word, amidſt 


all to have no hope of deliverance ; if this be 


miſery, ſuch ſcripture aſſures us is the portion 
appointed the wicked. To them that obey not 
the truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, even to 
every ſoul of man that doeth evil, be will ren- 
der indignation and wrath, tribulation and 


anguiſh. And they that know not God, and 


abey not the goſpel of our Lord Teſus Chriſt, 
ſhall be puniſhed with everlaſting deſiruction 
from the preſence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power *. It is an unpleaſant, and 
* | I 
Rom. ii, 6, 8, 9. * 2 Theſ. i. 8, 9. 
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I am ſenſible an unthankful office to lead 
you, ſinner, down into the regions of the 
damned, and to ſhew you the manſions 
where dwell ſpirits of the like impure, fierce 
and diabolical paſſions with yourſelf ; but the 
fad, the tremendous neceffity of which the 
text ſpeaks, obliges me. The compaſſionate 
Jeſus himſelf, who came on the kind and 
generous defign of ſaving both ſoul and body, 
hath bid you fear bim, who can defiroy the 
one and the other in hell. And while he 
hath directed the views of his faithful diſci- 
ples to the fair and pleaſant fields of paradiſe 
above, deſcribing them in all their beauty, 
verdure, and glory; he hath ſet before your 
eyes a ſcene, which though figurative is ex- 
preſſive of real and intenſe miſery, even th, 
pit that hath no bottom — the worm that never 
dieth*—outer darkneſs *—and fire unquench- 
able*. O! who can tell what are the terrors 
of the ſecond death? or deſcribe what is 
meant by the power of bis anger, who is @ 
conſuming fire *, and by the wrath, not of the 
Lion only, but of the abuſed and provoked 
Lamb*? Enough however we know of it, even 


from 
* Mat. x. 28. t Rev. ix. 1, &c, v Mark ix. 44. 
» Mat. viii. 12. * Mark ix. 44. n. 


7 Heb. xii. 29. ® Rey. vi. 16. 


31 1 
from this a repreſentation, to put an 
infinite importance into the one grand con- 
cern recommended in our text. 

And now, after what hath been ſaid, need 
any thing farther be added to confirm the 
argument before us? — One ſhould * 
not. And yet, 

III. Tres are ſome collateral proofs or 
illuſtrations of the infinite importance of re- 
ligion, which, though we have only time juſt 
to mention them, muſt not be omitted. God 
is the great object and author of religion, 
The ſoul is the grand and only ſeat of its 
reſidence, And to an eternal world it ex- 
tends its influence and effects. The digni- 
ty and perfection therefore of the bleſſed 
God, the value and excellency of the human 
foul, and the tremendous folemnity of a long 
and unchangeable eternity, all reflect an in- 
conceivable importance on the great concerns 
of religion, and ſet them infinitely beyond a 
competition with the moſt momentous event 
of a temporal kind. But what tends to fix 
upon the mind ſuch a reverence for the one 
thing needful, as is never, never to be oblite- 
rated, 1s, that it owes its-exiſtence, with all the 
comforts and powers of it in this life, and all 
the joys and triumphs of it in another, to the 

hu- 
4 
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humiliation and death of 'the Son of God: 
Behold the ſupreme Majeſty of heaven ra- 
bernacling among men *, him in whom dwelt 
all the Fulneſs of the Godbead bodily e, and who 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God; 
bumbling himſelf and becoming obedient to death; 
even the death of the croſs © and all this with - 
a view, to repair the injuties which fin had 
offered to the divine government, to make 
way for the return of the bleſſed Spirit to the 
temple he had forſaken, and ſo, again to poſ- 
ſeſs it of this heavenly bleſſing of which 1 
have been diſcourſing. Behold, I fay, this 
unfathomable condeſcenſion of divine good- 
neſs on the one hand; and the ſtupendous ex- 
preſſions of majeſty and glory attending it, in 
the reſurrection and aſcenſion of Jeſus, on the 
other ; and then ſay whether there is not an 
importance in the one thing needful which 
infinitely exceeds, not only all human mea- 
ſares, but thoſe by which the moſt exalted 
ſeraph, about the throne of God, is uſed to 
compute. In ſhort, when we have ſaid that 
religion exiſts and lives through the death of 
the Son of God, we have ſaid the utmoſt that 
can be imagined by a finite mind to refle& an 
importance and ſolemnity, as well as a beauty 
Wn and 
v John i. 1, 14 Col. ii. 9. Philip. ii. 6, 8; 
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and glory on this great concern. But we e for- 
bear to enlarge here, leaving each one amidſt 
this ſcene of wonders to his own — 


tions. 
The ſubject however of the neceſſity of re- 


ligion muſt not be diſmiſſed without a word 
or two by way of improvement. 

1. How aſtoniſhing is the infatuation of 
mankind in general, that they concern them- 
ſelves ſo little about an affair of ſo intereſting 
a nature | The fact is too true to be diſputed, 
Look where we will we ſee men, with the 
greateſt eagerneſs, purſuing their worldly ad- 
vantage. Either the riches, the honors, or 
the pleaſures of the preſent life are with them 
the one thing needful. So they confider 
theſe temporary and unſatisfying enjoyments, 
amidſt all the plain evidence they daily have 
before their eyes of their wretched miſtake ; 
and amidſt even the convincing proof, that 
ſometimes ſtrikes their conſciences, of the 
truth and importance of religion. But how 
ſad a reflection this on all their boaſted wiſ- 
dom and prudence! It hath ever been a ma- 
xim, admitted even by thoſe who have the 
ſlendereſt pretences to wiſdom, that what is 
of the greateſt moment ſhould be firſt and 
chiefly attended to. But how egregiouſly, do 
theſe men of wiidom contradict the very 
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(34 ] 
maxim by which, they would be thought to 
govern their conduct. Religion, which 1s 
confeſſedly the moſt important concern, is 
treated with the utmoſt indifference and neg- 
lect. How juſtly then does ſuch a behavior 
merit the deſcription of madneſs and folly, 
which the bible every where gives it! And 
how affecting a proof doth this furniſh of 
the degeneracy of human nature! Can it 
be doubted then, that fin hath drawn a vail 
of darkneſs over the minds of men, and that 
it hath brought a diſeaſe of the moſt fatal 
' tendency upon their hearts? Tis impoſlible, 
methinks, for any one to fit down and ſeri- 
oully conſider this mournful fact, without 
acknowledging that the whole world is apo- 
ſtatized from God, and ſunk into guilt and 
miſery. Convinced, however, as the Chri- 
ſtian is, of the reality and importance of reli- 
gion, it would argue a ſtrange kind of inſen- 
ſibility in Him, were he not, | 
2. Wirn earneſtneſs and affetion, to ex- 
hort men to a ſerious attention to it. So 
Jeſus and his apoſtles did, ſo we are com- 
manded to do, and while we do it, have the 
dictates of ſound wiſdom on our ſide, as ſuffi- 
ciently appears from what has been already 
ſaid. Suppoſing it then, ſinners, only po/i- 
ble, that the things you have heard may be 
2 | true; 
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true; how can-you acquit yourſelves of the 


charge of imprudence and folly, to the laſt 


degree, while you reſolutely turn a deaf ear 


to theſe remonſtrances ? What is this better 


than laying violent hands on your own ſouls, 


and wilfully plunging yourſelves in death and 


deſtruction? He that finneth againſt me, ſays 
wiſdom, wwrongeth his own ſoul ; and all they 
that hate me, love death*%, O! may you be 
perſuaded then, to liſten to the voice of wiſ- 
dom! Compare the. dictates of fcripture with 
thoſe of your own conſciences. Set the inte- 
reſts of this world in the ballance with thoſe 
of another. Reflect on the miſerable ſtate 
you are in, while at enmity with God and 
religion. Retire into your cloſets—converſe 
with your own hearts—and pray God, if per- 
adventure, your folly and diſobedience may 
be forgiven you. So would we moſt heartily 
commend you to his rich and boundleſs mer- 
cy, through Jeſus Chriſt, and to the mighty 
influence of his grace and ſpirit, Again, 

4. WuarT abundant cauſe have you for 
joy and thankfulneſs, who are intereſted in the 
one thing needful, and have with Mary cho- 


ſen the better part which ſhall not be taken 


away from you] In proportion to the impor- 
F'2 tance 
* Prov. vill. 36. Luke x. 42. 


L, 


1 
tance of this great concern, ſo ſhould be the 
cheerfulneſs of your ſpirits, and the grati- 
tude of your hearts. Give God the praiſe: 
for from him it is you derive this ineſtimable 


bleſſing. And ſince you poſſeſs that which 


is moſt neceſſary and deſirable, and with 
which is connected the promiſe of every 
needful good thing ; be not careful and trou- 
bled about the many trifling affairs and en- 
joyments of the preſent life. Refer your. 
temporal-intereſts to the direction of a wiſe 
and good providence: and having intruſted 
your immortal ſpirits to the care of the 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, be aſſured he will keep 
what you have thus committed to him, againſt 
the great day.* Once more, 

4. AND laſtly, If we are ourſelves ſenſible 
of the importance of religion, and are really 
poſſeſſed of it; it ſhould doubtleſs be our di- 
ligent concern and ardent prayer, that others 
may become partakers with us of this divine 
bleſſing. The abſolute neceſſity as well as 
infinite excellence of it, we ſhould therefore 
repreſent to them in the ſtrongeſt terms; and 
enforce ſuch repreſentations by our own ex- 
ample. Nor ſhould our regards be confined 
to thoſe only with whom we are connected, 
he by 
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19 
by the bands of natural relation or civil friend- 
ſhip; but be extended to all around us, as 
far as ever our influence can poſſibly N 
And if youth and poverty are circumſtances 


that peculiarly entitle perſons to our ſympa- 


thy and aſſiſtance, in regard of the things of 
this life; they ought to have ſtill greater 
weight in matters of infinitely greater mo- 


ment. To relieve the diſtreſſed, and pro- 


vide for the deſtitute, are offices highly plea- 


ſing to a man of a humane and compaſſionate 


heart. But how muſt that pleaſure be heigh- 
tened and improved in the breaſt of every 
real Chriſtian, whilſt he is at once contri- 
buting towards furniſhing his poor fellow- 


creatures with the needful things of this life, 


and with the means of leading them into the 
knowledge and poſſeſſion of that one needful 


thing, which relates to another! The grati- 


fication of this divine paſſion, is the motive 
I would uſe to perſwade you, to a liberal 


contribution to the very uſeful and impoftant ; 


deſign, I am now to lay before you—l mean 
that of the CHARITY-SCHooL in Shake- 
ſpear's-Walk. 

e Tr1s School was founded towards dhe 
« latter end of Queen Ann's reign, in the year 
&* 1713, when the Liberties of the Proteſtant- 
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THT 
diflenters were publickly ſtruck at, and they 
were generally under ſad apprehenſions of 


being ſoon wholly deprived of them. At 


that time did God ſtir up the hearts of a 
number of pious perſons to found this cha- 
rity- ſchool; truſting in him for protection, 
and deliverance from the danger that threa- 
tened them; which he was graciouſly plea- 
ſed to afford the very next year, by the ac- 
ceſſion of King George the I. to the throne. 
This ſchool conſiſts of thirty poor boys, 
who are inſtructed, cloathed annually, and 
put out apprentice at the expence of the 
ſociety. They are carefully taught by a 
proper maſter, to read, to write and caſt 
accompts, as far as is neceſſary to qualify 


them for the lower trades, to which they 


are generally put. They are alſo inſtruc. 
ed in the Aſſembly's Catechiſm; and are 
obliged to a regular attendance on the 
public worſhip of God, at the ſtated ſea- 
fons and at the evening lecture in this 
place. In order to guard them more 
effectually againſt Popery, there is a ſet 
of Fox's Martyrology, belonging to the 
ſchool, which the boys read publickly, in 
their turns. The managets, who are cho- 
ſen annually from among the ſubcribers, 

« take 


[ 39 ] 


take the beſt care they can, to provide ſo- 


ber and godly maſters for the boys, when 
they are of age to go apprentice ; and mo- 
ney is given with each boy, or laid out by 
the managers in cloathing him ſuitably to 
the trade he is going to. The friends of 
this charity have had the pleaſure to ſee 
the good effects of it, on many educated by 


it, who at this time fall up their ſtations in 


the world, and in the Churches of Chriſt, 
with reputation, and honor to religion, 


© This ſchool was the firſt eſſay of its kind 


among proteſtant-difſenters in London, in 
which the children are taught and cloath- 
ed. The example has fince been follow- 
ed in ſeveral parts of the town, by ere&- 
ing other ſchools on the ſame plan. 
Wherefore it is hoped, that as it led the 
way to theſe pious deſigns, this conſidera- 
tion will entitle it to ſome peculiar regard, 
from thoſe who have a real concern for 
ſobriety and virtue, for pure and undefiled 
religion, for the proteſtant intereit, for 
the riſing generation, and the welfare of 
mankind, | 

AND now need II take up any more of your 


time, to perſwade you to pay a ſuitable regard 
to this very laudable and uſeful deſign ?—l 


think 


K 
think I need not No more therefore ſhall 
Iaadd, but juſt direct your eyes to the very 
| expreſſive countenances of the helpleſs chil- 
| dren before you (whoſe future behaviour will 
I! hope abundantly reward your liberality) and 
\ then, intreat you to reflect on that ſenſe, I 
| truſt, you now feel of the OS im- 
— of real n 9 


. 


of | N. B. The managers meet at the ſchook-bouſe 
1 every firſt Wedneſday in the month, 
= at froe o'clock in the evening, where 
they will thankfully receive contribu- 
tions to this charity; or upon notice 
given to Mr. William Hubbard, in 
Wapping, near Wapping Dock, the 
preſent treaſurer of the School; any 
= perſon will be waited upon, who 
4 | is willing to encourage this good 


5 Work. 
=, 8 N65 
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